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Thirty=seventh Annual Report 


The year began for the Society with the generous gift of 
£1,000 by the Pilgrim Trust; this was for the restoration of 
War-Damaged MSS, books and pictures and for additional assis- 
tance in cleaning sorting and cataloguing. This work is slowly 
making headway. 


In April an enjoyable and instructive meeting was held with 
the London Literary Societies’ Union, and three papers were read 
on Founders’ Hall, Regent Square and Belgrave & Emperor’s 
Gate Congregations. 


The October lecture was given by Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 
on “Some Sources of Presbyterian History” which was illustrated 
with exhibits from our Library and Museum. 


The Council met three times for regular and once for special 
business. At the last Annual Meeting it was asked to revise the 
Constitution, which will be submitted. 


The warm thanks of the Society are due to the Hon. Treasurer 
and Hon. Auditor. 


The revised register is: Life Members 19, Corporate Mem- 
bers 6, Members 141, Congregations 204, a slight increase. 


The Archivist, whose work is carried on under many disadvan- 
tages, has had enquiries on all manner of subjects, many of them 
requiring detailed search. Attention is drawn to the gaps in our 
Records; especially we would draw attention to the importance 
of preserving Baptismal Registers securely. We have received 
a number of valuable and interesting accessions to our Library 
and Museum, and express our thanks to the donors. 
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In the autumn Dr. Carruthers gave a lecture in Birkenhead on 
“18th century Presbyterian Churches in Wirral”. The Council 
also published as a Special Monograph the Secretary’s “West- 
— College Students’ Roll” in connection with the College 
Jubilee. 


Like other learned societies, our finances cause us anxiety and 
compel us to miss opportunities in our work. The Annual Meet- 
ing has twice refused to raise the subscription, but that method of 
improving our finances is still possible. 


Each week our regular voluntary helpers continue to do valu- 
able work. We wish their names could be listed here, and hope 
more will come forward to volunteer regular service. 


The Council requests that the Grant of £50 by the Assembly 
and the arrangement for rent be continued. 


J. F. Marouts, Hon. Secretary. 


Librarian’s Report, 1949 


Cleaning and minor repairs are going on with the help of hard- 
working volunteers, working under the supervision of the Assist- 
ant Librarian. 


Binding and major repairs are begun but the type of book- 
binder who can do this special work is very fully occupied and 
little progress has yet been made. Enquiries are on foot about 
other firms which do such work. 


Cataloguing and arranging on shelves has made fair progress 
in the general section of Church History, where it is most needed. 
Special attention is being given to a full Subject Catalogue. 


Other sections are being well arranged, though not at the mom- 
ent being catalogued. That of Works by English Presbyterian 
Ministers is practically complete, and the Scottish Section is far 
advanced. The segregation of the Foreign Mission Library 
now progressing well, will set free the bay intended for English 
Presbyterian History. 


There is now a fairly good general knowledge of the contents 
which have survived the destruction, and of their whereabouts on 
the shelves, and though there is much work still to be done, the 
full usefulness of the Library is coming within sight. 

S. W. CaRRUTHERS. 
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Report of Curator and Archivist 


It is now possible to find any Archive material, whether in 
volume or document, but the cleaning and cataloguing have 
not made much progress during 1949. There is not enough 
shelving to attempt a serial classification. 


Several Congregations have forwarded their out-of-date 
Archives for safe keeping; but the process of receiving the 
records of closed down Churches is tedious, and causes me 
much anxiety. For example the records of Crewe have not 
yet reached us; and those of Cricklewood have been long on 
the way. On the other hand, the records of St. James’ Wood 
Green have reached us carefully packed and listed. 


The danger of delay is obvious. Should gaps exist, after an 
interval of several years it is too late to trace missing volumes. 
An example of repentance comes from our neighbouring 
Presbytery of London South. The records of St. George’s 
Southwark, closed down in 1900 were needed to supply 
information to the Borough Librarian. A request to The 
Acting Presbytery Clerk led to the. clearing out of the 
Presbytery Cupboard. The wanted records no _ longer 
existed, but several important Committee Minute Books, and 
material relating to Camberwell and St. George’s West 
Croydon turned up, including the Baptismal Register of the 
latter, missing for nearly ten years. 


I would urge all Presbytery Clerks and Interim Moderators 
to help in this matter. 


Should a Church be closed down or amalgamated, an inven- 
tory of its records and moveable possessions should be made 
at once, for transmission here. Thus, should any gaps exist, 
or should loss occur later, there would still be a chance of 
tracing missing volumes or objects. I still spend time search- 
ing for Records lost before the Century, which have never 
come into our hands at all. Were such lists available my 
successors would be able to deal with any enquiries. 


The number of Search enquiries coming from Church 
Offices, our Congregations, and from outside sources are very 
encouraging. Several were easily dealt with by correspond- 
ence, but in other cases the enquirer has been invited here, 
and encouraged to make his own investigations. Our object 
is not only to supply the information, but to train the student! 


With regard to the Museum, the Society has received 
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several small but important acquisitions. For example :— 
from the executors of Miss Michael of Highbury a Davenport 
Desk and a portrait of her father: from the Executors of the 
late Miss Elizabeth Macadam an Oil painting of her sister 
Mrs. J. M. E. Ross, which has been lent to her former Congre- 
gation of Golders Green: from Dr. Walker a Crayon portrait 
of Dr. John Kelman, which has already been photographed 
for reproduction in a History of Fifth Avenue Church, now in 
preparation in New York: the custody of a Silver Tea Urn 
and Communion Plate from Silvertown: Calls and MS.S from 
Miss Roberton of Whitby and Mrs. J. K. McKean of Norham: 
a Silver Foundation Trowel from the Session of Heaton: from 
Mr. Kenneth Shaw of Southport and friends at Sale a 
handsomely framed portrait of Mr. W. B. Shaw of whom we 
had no visible likeness: and so on. 


As in previous years Communion Plate has been sent out to 
Church Extension Causes, as well as Bread Patens to existing 
Congregations who have found The Year of Advance prove 
their present Service inadequate. The Plate is always en- 
graved with the details of its origin. In the case of the late 
XIXth Century Churches the Communion Plate usually 
included eight or more Cups. Should The Society again 
possess a Museum, enough of the original service remains 
in our custody to preserve the visible identity of the original 
Congregation. 

We still have two XVIIIth century carved Pulpits stored 
under very bad conditions beneath Regent Square, which are 
available for use, and should certainly be moved as soon as 


possible. 
L. W. KELLEY. 
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Some Sources of Presbyterian History 


The Twenty second Annual Lecture delivered in 
Marylebone Church Hall on 26th October 1949 


By Lillian W. Kelley M.A. 


Dr. Carruthers, Friends and Fellowmembers, 


The subject of this Lecture is a wide one, which I cannot 
cover with any completeness. For, were I to do so, your 
patience would be exhausted, and the time at my 
disposal inadequate. The Presbyterianism is of course that 
of our Church in England, the sources, that from which its 
History is derived, beginning at least with Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century, and stretching right up to present 
times. 


The divisions of such a subject fall under many possible 
classifications, but as the object of my Lecture is to indicate 
the variety of our Collections and the vast amount of material 
here for the study of English Presbyterian History, perhaps 
you will allow me to be unorthodox as an Archivist, in the 
presentation of what is to future students of the subject, a 
mine of rich quality, and largely undeveloped wealth. 


The study of English Presbyterianism was purposely 
explored after the Union of 1876 by scholars of the gifted 
calibre of Rev. John Black and his contemporary Alexander 
Drysdale of Morpeth. Thev decided that the newly united 
Churches — The Presbyterian Church in England and the 
English Synod of the United Presbyterian Church — should 
realise the springs from which they were derived, and that 
the Presbvterian Tradition here in England, should be clearly 
defined. The fruits of their labour, based on a detailed study 
of English Presbyterianism, its relations to the Three 
Denominations, its links with Continental and Scottish 
Presbyterianism, its clear divergencies from the Unitarianism 
which had absorbed so many of our Seventeenth Century 
foundations, the fruits of this labour are well known. These 
two Historians relied on the sources then available, and placed 
the study of our History on very sure foundations. John 
Black’s pamphlet of 1887 ‘Presbyterianism in England in the 
18th and 19th Centuries’ and the carefully collected 
Manuscript material which came later into the possession of 
our Society, should be the starting point for anv enquiry on 
the subjects covered. The ‘Tohn Black Papers’, for the First 
General Secretary of our Church had no time to put them 
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into printed form, have been indexed and classified by our 
President, in his busy professional days of the nineteen 
twenties, and are available in eight volumes. There is also 
an additional parcel, received too late for inclusion. I have 
the Index Volume here, that relating to the Presbyterian 
Classes; and the Volume relating to the London Churches. 


Drysdale’s History of The Presbyterians in England (1889) 
published by our newly founded Publications Committee at 
seven shillings and sixpence, and later in an abbreviated form 
at one and sixpence, found a ready sale. It remains to this 
date as the students’ history of our Church, and perhaps 
after this Lecture has been heard, someone here will decide 
that the time has come for another volume on the subject. 
This has been attempted in pamphlet form by Dr. Carruthers 
in Fifty Years 1876—1926 published in 1926; and by Mr. K. 
Macleod Black’s ‘Threefold Cord’ (A title which has recently 
been appropriated by a famous Woman preacher.) 


But a volume on the scale of Rev. Edward Band’s ‘Working 
His Purpose Out. One hundred Years’ of English Presbyter- 
ian Missions’ is needed, which would take its place in 
Reference Libraries throughout the country, as well as in the 
homes of our Church. In it should be incorporated a story, 
which I have tried to find an author for, and whose materials 
exist to hand, the story of the developement of our Church 
Offices, and the great servants of the Church who since 1876 
directed their work. 


The pioneers of modern Presbyterian History are these two 
men, and they acknowledged their debt to William Carruthers, 
Alexander Crosart, and Mr. Smieton of the Presbyterian 
College in Queens’ Square. I do not attempt to cover their 
ground, but refer you to Drysdale for his lavish reference to 
his sources and for John Black — it is enough to say, that he 
has rarely been found wrong. 

My object tonight is to start where they left off, and laying 
before you some of the materials for further study — to 
stretch out a canvas upon which some of you, and others after 
us, can compose detailed pictures on a variety of subjects 
connected with our History. These pictures can be displayed 
as Monograph, Thesis, Sermon Illustration, Magazine article 
or popular talk; but they should be displayed, in order that 
the younger generation of our churches know from whence 


the strength and genius and character of their Church has 
derived. 


The generation who followed Black and Drysdale went 
carefully through public and private Collections to trace the 
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papers of the older Congregations and lives of famous men. 
The next twenty years saw the publication of numerous 
Pamphlet Histories of our older Congregations. The volumes 
of ‘The Presbyterian’, to which as a whole further reference 
will be made, were filled with articles, correspondence, news 
items on historical subjects. But much material was found 
to be missing, or proved destroyed. 


Inspired by the work of Black, and under the leadership of 
Drysdale, men like William Carruthers, Alexander Jeffrey, Ernest 
Atkinson, R. S. Robson and Rev. J. Hay Colligan, and of course 
our own Dr. Carruthers and William Buttars Shaw, lost no 
opportunity of publicising English Presbyterian History. 
They realised that immediate action was necessary to retain 
and assemble Congregational Archives, those of Synod and 
Assembly having already been assembled at East India 
Avenue. In 1913 through their efforts this Society came 
into being, its Collections originating in the huge ‘John 
A’Lasco Receiving the Charter of the Church of the Stranger’s 
from King Edward VI’ (Date presumably about 1635.) This 
was hung in the former Young Men’s Room over the 
Vestibule Porch of our Church in Regent Square; and all 
gathered since has crowded round it. 


Our duty as a Society is to collect and preserve Manuscripts, 
books. pamphlets portraits, paintings and objects; that is the 
material of the past and present, to be safeguarded for use of 
the future. All collected, whether records, manuscripts, 
pictures, or miscellaneous objects relating to the Presbyterian 
Church is the property of its Assembly, and belongs to you 
all. 


In 1938 that Church placed us in a perfectly equipped Library 
and Museum in the New Church House at Tavistock Place, 
W.C.1. Our learned President was in charge of The Library. 
With the outbreak of War our work was restricted, and our 
Membership as a whole knew nothing of this new glory. 
Then the fall of the Rocket in February 1945 completely 
disordered our work—and in my view has retarded it at least 
six years. The future location of our Collections is not clear; 
but it should be everywhere realised, that we as a Society are 
still in working order, with our rich treasury little impaired 
and available to all students. 

But what have we to offer them? The Source material 
available is of three kinds; that in Manuscript: that which is 
printed: and that which is material, in that it can be handled 
or displayed. But these three classes overlap, and so I leave 
them, as classifications which are included in, but do not cover 
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our subject. I prefer the division into :— 


a. Synop AND ASSEMBLY including Committee papers, and 
Minutes and Official Publications. 


b. PresBYTERY including Committees, especially on Places, and 
activities such as the London Ministers Club, now The 
Fraternal. 


c. CONGREGATIONAL including the action of the Congregation 
upon its locality, as well as its own affairs. 


d. Persons whether Ministers, distinguished Laymen, or just 
the average Church member. Mr. Shaw had in the Library a 
shelf, and in the Museum a place for ‘Of Presbyterian 
Interest’. 


SYNOD AND ASSEMBLY 


The Synod Minutes exist in printed form from their 
beginning in 1836, but this is Volume I. in the original hand. 
Should this Lecture be printed, I propose to list these, both 
Church in England and United Presbyterian in detail, giving 
the local derivatives in proper order. But I do not think this 
is necessary here. These Synod, and later Assembly Minutes, 
after 1921 are complete. There are also the Minutes of the 
various Committees beginning with a few, Foreign Missions, 
and so on, added to as our activities grew, until the com- 
plicated structure of today was reached. The work of the 
world wide Church in other lands is early represented by this 
BANNER, which has an origin in The Commonwealth, when 
Presbyterianism was the established Church in England. 


The Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance 
met in Philadelphia in the year 1880. Its meetings were held 
in the huge Agricultural Hall, which was magnificently 
decorated with a wealth of banners, streamers and decorat- 
ions, illustrating its component countries. Two of the 
smaller Banners reached us, it is not known exactly how. 
The man whose Executors gave them to us, was not present 
at the Council. Both are illustrated opposite page 36 of ‘The 
Historic Decorations’ issued as a companion to the printed 
Report of the Meeting. The one to which I refer here, 
represents The Seal of Approbation used during The Com- 
monwealth for approving the Ministry of its Presbyterian 
Preachers. The text states—‘This Seal was procured from 
the British Museum’ (was not William Carruthers connected 
closely with this) ‘the copy being made from a printed im- 
pression sent to the Committee of Arrangements and is of 
great historical interest’. Now before the present War 
another approach was made to The British Museum, but the 











Reproduced from 


Historic Decorations of The Pan Presbyterian Council 


Philadelphia, 1880 
by Dr. H. C. McCook, D.D 
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matrix of the Seal had been lost! 


I have somewhere among the late Curator’s papers, the 
name of the original donor, and the account of this search. 
So here is an object of importance to our tradition, which 
apart from a reference in a somewhat infrequent book is 
practically all we have upon the subject. The Seal of 
Approbation, an English Presbyterian relic, exists objectively 
in this form only and has its place among our records. What 
an approach to Young People in explaining their Seventeenth 
century Church History could be made from it! The 
Commonwealth, the family who treasured during two hundred 
years this silver matrix, the early meeting of the Presbyterian 
Alliance of which we are part, the system of licensing our 
Ministry, later the careful preservation of an Historic 
Decoration, which survived in a Cupboard under The 
Children’s Gallery at Regent Square one of the horrors of 
Modern War. 

My next illustration of Synod and Assembly work is a pile 
of periodicals. The Presbyterian Messenger from 1845 is the 
official organ, first of the Presbyterian Church in England, and 
after 1876 of our present Church. It reflects the opinion of the 
day, the work by pen or word, of our ministers, the conduct 
of work abroad in The East, Aleppo or the Dominions, and 
contains reports of Synod, Presbytery and Congregational 
activities. From its early numbers it has been illustrated 
by Lithographs, Woodcuts, Drawings and later photographic 
illustrations. These provide a record of persons, places, 
objects and events of great value. Many of the Blocks have 
been preserved and are available in our Collections. 


This publication has had from 1877 advertisements. These 
to the students of customs are an indication of the 
Presbyterian tastes of the time or varying financial 
necessity of the Publications Committee! They begin with 
Blackie’s Educational Publications, a reminder that most of 
our Congregations had Schools of the British variety; Patent 
medicines only arrived later. 


From 1877 the Messenger ceased to be published by James 
Nisbet’s firm, which had so far done most of the publishing 
for us. They still continued to print our Hymn Books, until 


the arrangements for The Church Hymnary were made in 
1927. 


The historical material in The Messenger is of unequal 
value. An engraving of St. Mark’s Greenwich from an early 
number may satisfy the War Damage Commissioners in 
1946, when little else was easily available; but the transfer of 
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a minister in 1890, or the details of a Call in 1896 may be 
searched for in vain. But other channels for these are open. 
Moreover many of its volumes are unindexed. The late 
W. T. Elmslie, when General Secretary had an Index made 
in the Office and typed copies were bound in the Official 
copies. This is a matter where the present energetic Editor 
might help future research. An Index to the existing Blocks 
is now being made by one of the Society’s voluntary helpers. 
My society, however, is not entirely guiltless in the matter of 
the Index, for our Journal has only a Volume Index, but we 
hope as opportunity occurs to have a Card Index made for 
reference purposes. 


Under Committees of Assembly, then, the Publications is 
most important as a Source Material, and The Messenger its 
most important activity. But for United Presbyterian and 
early history it is necessary to consult The United Presby- 
terian Magazine, published in Edinburgh; and for the other 
divisions of the Presbyterian Church, The Free Church 
Magazine, The Secession Magazine and the like. My Society 
has them all. 


On a larger scale, the folio, the sequence of Weekly Review, 
The Outlook, and the Presbyterian are available. This in 
1884 was taken over by our Publications Committee, and 
continued up to 1905, when it ceased for financial reasons. 
The ordinary Church member has not been strong in his 
support. The Presbyterian, still as a weekly was revived in 
1911, but the long series ended finally with the outbreak of 
The Great War. The last volume, with the final number for 
August 1914, is before you, and some present alive are 
announced to preach on its last page, for the date Sunday 
August 16th. 1914. 


There has always been consistent support for the 
Missionary periodicals of our Church. These include The 
Children’s Messenger later The Rising Tide, now represented 
by the quarterly Far Round The World; Our Sisters in Other 
Lands now Far Horizons are examples. These should be 
consulted as required. Curiously the publications of our 
Youth Work have very frequent changes of name, from The 
Venture of The Girls’ Auxillary and the The Fellowship 
papers, on to date. The young of our Church are afraid of 
being old fashioned, but whatever the name they are all in our 
Library and well worth consultation. I have no time today 
to list the publications of our Jewish and East End Com- 
mittees, but The Nearer East, now in its second hundred is 
an important example. 
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THE PRESBYTERY 


The Presbytery as it now exists was derived from The 
Classis. I refer you to Volume VII of ‘The John Black 
Papers’, and to the pages of Drysdale for the details of this 
process. All the Presbytery records, both English and 
United Presbyterian are complete, with the exception of 
one or two odd volumes, damaged in the flooded Office Strong 
Room at Tavistock Place. (Water entered in the weeks 
following the Rocket, under the door, and through the air- 
conditioning pipes in the ceiling). Representative of this class 
I have here to show you The Minutes of the Morpeth Class, 
1782-1801, later North West of Northumberland Presbytery. 
I would like to read from page 53. 

. Otterburn July 13th, 1824. 

On this day, the following Ministers met for the purpose of constituting 
themselves into a Presbytery to receive Members inclined to unite with 
them, and to right (sic) such as may feel themselves disposed to join with 
them as Brethren. Divine Service was performed by the Rev. John 
Gray, after which he was chosen Moderator and to preside for the time 
appointed to him to fill the Chair. 


Members present, The Moderator, The Revds. Thomas Hope, Andrew 
Richardson, John Slater. A Motion was made and unanimously adopted, 
that circular letters should be sent to the Ministers in the neighbourhood, 
requesting them to join with them in the same capacity for which they 
were assembled. 


It was likewise proposed that the Ministers of the Southern Northumber- 
land Class should be consulted, and that the form of the said Class, so 
far as might appear expedient should be adopted. It was also agreed 
that the said Presbytery should meet twice in the year, once in Spring, 
and once before the commencement of Winter, and that The Moderator 
for the time being shall appoint the place and the time of meeting as may 
seem good to him and that every member absenting himself shall be fined 
according unto the decision of the members present.” 

In this connection I should perhaps have first referred you 
to the two duplicated volumes of the Certified copies of the 
Manchester Classes covering the Commonwealth and Revolu- 
tion periods. The one copy bears the inscription :— 


‘In CHANCERY, THE CROWN AND OTHERS Vv. ALEXANDER Mur- 
DOCH AND OrHERS. 5 DecEMBER 1848’. 


The details of this inscription lead us back to The 
Dissenters Chapel Bill of that year, and to the important 
decisions taken about the rights to the property of our Church. 


Of course pride of place in our Archives is taken by The 
Original Manuscript of The Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
1644—1646 in the hand writing of Cornelius Burgess, it includes 
the manuscript of The Westminster Confession of Faith so im- 
portant to our Standards, and upon which you Mr. President are 
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the undisputed authority, but it is outside the framework of this 
Lecture. 


Those of you who live in the provinces, must forgive my 
taking yet another illustration from London. This oblong Quarto 
is the Year Book of The Presbytery of London for 1881—1882, 
printed for The Presbytery by Ranken & Co. Drury House, 
St. Mary-le-Strand. It was recently donated by a friend in 
Brighton. The Roll has five ex-officio names,—the three Profes- 
sors, The Jewish Missionary and the General Secretary. There 
are eleven ministers without charge and tweleve probationers. 
Besides its 78 churches, the Presbytery had 37 Mission stations 
connected with its Congregations. It is interesting to note that 
the Standing Committees of Synod, whose names with their Con- 
vener’s addresses are given, held their quarterly meetings at The 
College in Queens’ Square House, and that one of these series 
took place in the third week of December, perilously near to the 
Christmas Season! One looks in vain in the midst of all this in- 
formation for the name of the Venerated Moderator of Synod. 
He was that stalwart Northerner Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, 
L.L.D. The Editors of our present Handbook may take courage, 
when charged with any omission ! 


Your next consideration is asked to these three volumes, from 
1868—1897. They are described on their binding as ‘M.S. 
Minutes of The London Presbyterian Ministers Club’ and are 
amongst our lighter hearted Archives. Monday was a day of 
outdoor relaxation, followed by a fraternal meal and talk. 


Volume II page 114 for March 13th 1882 is my choice for an 
extract :-— 


20 Bassett Road, Notting Hill. 

March 12th, 1882. 

The Club honoured both Notting Hill and its Presbyterian Bishop this 
afternoon by assembling as agreed at 20 Bassett Road, at the usual hour. 
The absentees were Messrs. Matheson, MacEwan, Caryle and Fothering- 
ham. The only absence calling for sympathy was of our brother Matheson, 
who it was announced had met with sudden illness while journeying on 
the continent. Perhaps sympathy was also due to brother MacEwan as 
being at present the too-willing Presbyterian horse of the public platform. 


Dr. Graham said Grace. Under the influential touch of the vernal ray, 
The Club, it was found, convened in great mental elasticity, and might 
have dispensed with the brain tonic which was dispensed so liberally 
during dinner. The four tons of literature stored in the Study, had been 
surveyed by the brethren before dinner, without either deadening appetite, 
or restraining pleasantry. No one acted Sir Oracle during dinner. The 
unruly member of each individual member, seemed to have its own separate 
way. Prof. Graham’s of course, being the most waggish of all. After 
dinner, Prof. Gibb led in prayer”. 


The Secretary from 1879 for many years was Rev. Henry 


Miller of Hammersmith and all his minutes are as comprehensive 
and witty. 
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You will find research easy here, for a reference to the previous 
Exhibit proves ‘The Bishop’ to have been Rev. H. Sinclair 
Paterson B.D. colleague minister to Dr. Adolph Saphir at 
Notting Hill. 

I would like you to give a little attention to the short series of 
copies within London Presbytery of Baptismal Registers of the 
component Congregations from the early 1820's up to the passing 
of the Registration Acts 1835—1853. They were found in The 
Presbyt Box by the late Rev. Donald Ross, passed to W. B. 
Shaw and bound up separately. They may not have been noted 
before, Mr. K. M. Black in his ‘Scots Churches in London’ 
certainly was unaware of them. I have found a reference in the 
Northumberland Minutes to the construction of a similar Series, 
but have not heard of their preservation, and apparently these 
London copies are all that are known. Here are four of them 
Vi = 
Lonpon WALL 1822—1837 


The volume containing these years is missing from our 
Congregational Records. 


SHAKESPEARES WALK 1820—1823. 


This was in Wapping and is now represented on our Roll by 
John Knox, Stepney. 


Prospect Priace, SoutHwarK 1825—1830. 

Later, with a break, became St. George’s Southwark, (1845— 
1900). 
St. AnpREw’s Vincent Street Hoxton 1824—1836. 

These last three are extinct. I have no knowledge of any 


originals even at Somerset House. This perhaps is a matter which 
should be taken up with The Church of Scotland. 


CONGREGATIONS 


The history of our Congregations can be approached from 
many angles, here in our Collections. Besides the Congregational 
Envelopes, in the cases of the bulkier, Marlborough Cases, it was 
our practice to have bound Reports and Magazines of as many 
as could be collected. These were bound in neat black on our 
shelves. Into the envelopes went a mass of cuttings, prints, 
photographs and so on, which came from the Congregation 
itself, from members past and present, or from outside sources. 
These envelope collections vary in quantity and quality, according 
as we or the churches themselves have been failing in our duty. 
These envelopes are extra to the Congregation’s own Archives, 
and reflect the impact of its work on its immediate locality as well. 


Now, I could easily devote a complete Lecture to this section 
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of my subject, and it can not be dealt with in any detail here. 
There is the Congregational Cover or Magazine for example, 
or the important Registers—Baptismal, Marriage or Burial. The 
last two classes are very sparsely represented with regard to the 
total number of our Congregations extinct or alive. 


I must take this opportunity of stressing the importance of 
keeping the Congregation’s Records complete to their last Dorcas 
Society. It is the ruling of Assembly that these be eventually 
deposited with us, and if and when deposited, they should be com- 
plete to date. The perfect example of this, is our late Congregation 
of Park Church, Highbury, which at its dissolution sent every- 
thing used and minuted during its proud history, all neatly 
labelled, and all complete. 


Any Congregation of longstanding, with its safe and cupboards 
full of massive volumes, should send in its records to a chosen 
date, before a new generation of Church Officers—who are as a 
class very longsuffering—disperses them when clearing away. 
For the use of Congregational Records for research especially 
into the history of persons, is nullified if there are any gaps. 


Two recent cases come to mind. The London County Council 
are preparing a Survey of North West St. Pancras, and sent a 
member of their Library Staff to search here. He concentrated 
on Camden Road, Somers Town, and Regent Square, and 
included on my suggestion Chadwell Street, the precursor of 
River Terrace and Colebrook Row, Islington. His searches took 
about a month, and he was fully satisfied with our material. 

The other was an enquiry about Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, 
now extinct, by an Essex resident, and he found much material 
about his family, whose head was one of its foundation members. 
Moreover through the bound Reports of another Church it was 
possible to trace this same Church member to Rock Ferry, where 
he went with his family in their days of prosperous retirement. 
In the Local History Section of our Library were found their 
origins in the Eighteenth Century, and references made possible 
to the exact earlier Baptisms in the Non-Parochial Registers of 
Lancashire at Somerset House. The great grand children were 
ignorant of all this. 

I have also two instances of lost Churches in mind, which may 
emphasise my point. 

An enquiry came from Hongkong relating to our Church in 
Hackney closed in 1910, and going back indirectly to an English 
Presbyterian foundation by Matthew Henry. The books and 
records of this Congregation have entirely disappeared. As my 
correspondent insisted on his English Presbyterian ancestry, and 
a reference to a marriage in the City of London was forthcoming, 
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I was able at the cost of much time, to trace the family as having 
worshipped in our old foundation of Old Jewry, their Baptisms 
appearing in the Non Parochial Registers at Somerset House. 
It happened also, that our correspondent, then in Rangoon, had 
lost touch with his Hackney relatives, who as was discovered 
lost their home in a Land Mine, which in 1940 had wiped out the 
whole neighbourhood. Through a tactful advertisement in the 
local newspaper, I got into communication with them at Lee, S.E. 
and thus were re-united, the Australian branch Presbyterian 
throughout, and the English branch, now Congregationalist. The 
daughter of this came to see me here, and was amazed at the 
length of her Presbyterian ancestry, stretching back to the 
Restoration at least! Had the Mare Street Archives of the 
earlier period been preserved, and had the Hackney Records of 
a later date been preserved in 1910, and all been available as 
complete as the Founders Hall, London Wall and Canonbury 
sequence, it should have been far easier to trace the family of 
Little Bell Alley off Coleman Street after the closing of Old 
Jewry, in the days of their removal to rural Springfields, Clapton 
in 1804. For all the burials and some of the marriages were 
registered in the City and later in Hackney, while the Baptisms, 
as usual with Dissenting families were absent from both. 


May I make here a brief reference to our Journal first issued in 
1914 an annual now in its Ninth Volume. As after its first few 
numbers it ceased to be issued by our Publications Committee, it 
did not properly belong in my reference to that. Since its first 
number it has been crowded with materials relating to our History. 
In all humility, as a Society, we suggest that a close study of its 
volumes is a necessary preliminary to detailed research. 


I next give you three visual examples of the Congregational 
source material. 


The collection of matters relating to Congregations is often out 
of their reach. Take this KEY, which was used at the opening of 
our Church at Blundellsands, Presbytery of Liverpool, as its 
inscription records: ! ‘By Mrs. David Fernie of Roby Hall, to 
open the Church Door, at the Dedication Service Thursday 23rd. 
November 1905’. A very beautiful example of the silversmith’s 
art, it takes its place now on this table to remind you of the 
hopes and solemn joy of a Service of this character, and of the 
existence of one of the well proved Congregations of Merseyside. 

Perhaps the most numerous records of this kind are the Silver 
or plated trowels used at foundation stone ceremonies. We have 
a fine collection of them here, whose detailed inscriptions and 
beautiful workmanship, make them objects which should be 
recovered and brought together in one safe place. The only 
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recent accession of these has been one from Newcastle for 
Heaton. My view is, that it should be an important part of our 
work to trace them, for very often a second generation grows 
up, who has no use for them, and they are liable to get into 
secondhand shops. That used at the foundation of Walney, for 
example, was purchased by Mr. W. B. Shaw in a second hand 
shop. It may possibly have been stolen and disposed of; for I 
myself purchased in a West London bookshop, the historic 
Presentation Address given to the late Rev. Joseph Rorke on his 
retirement from Westbourne Grove. Here it is, my second object. 

An unusual Congregational item, is this Green Quarto Book, one 
of the surviving records of “The Society of the Reformed Church 
in London’, founded in July 1845 at Arundel Street Strand, 
which was presented by our former Treasurer, the late John Barr, 
distinguished London Elder. His family, as his letter here 
inserted describes, were long connected with it. It met in 
Edward Street, Marylebone for some years, and is a Church about 
which we know little; but to whose pulpit supply I found several 
references in the papers of John Marshall, Elder of London 
Wall, some of which turned up surprisingly among the Office 
debris at Church House. Swallow Street members who formed 
after the Disruption our present Congregation of Marylebone used 
Edward Street at one time before purchasing the stables in Little 
— Street Mews, upon whose site we at the present moment 
stand. 


My last exhibit under Congregations is this stately TEA URN, 
recently deposited by the Church at Silvertown, now—thanks to 
bombing—only nominally alive. It stands on the table to speak 
of a lost Congregation, that of Christ Church, Maidstone, whose 
last Minister the Rev. William Harris was. It was found after 
a few years that the neighbourhood of the Church, too near the 
Gas works was not a suitable one; so that in 1882 it was closed 
down and the money invested by Presbytery to be used 
explicitly for Church Extension at Maidstone in a better locality 
and at a later date. That date has now come, but the Maidstone 
Fund apparently no longer exists! We have a number of its 
books, including Communion Roll and Accounts. Now the Urn 
joins them in our Collections. 


PERSONS 


Julian Huxley recently in The Sunday Times related the story 
of an exhibit displayed in a Museum in Central Europe. The 
expert visitor, an Englishman, shown a drawer containing local 
Bronze Age specimens recently excavated, recognised with confus- 
ed surprise, one labelled—‘Ritual object of unknown significance’ 
to do as Curator described, with some Bull cult or other. It was 
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really a Bullheaded Tin Opener, of the 1880's; made in England, 
and probably dropped by some tourists at a picnic near by. We 
had one in my family used by my grandmother. 


Now the objects connected with persons that come next are 
not kitchenware, and all have proved pedigrees. But they need 
not be valuable in the money sense to give a message to Presby- 
terians of the future. It has been difficult to make a selection, but 
here are eight. 

A Sttver SnurF Box. 

This was the property of Rev. John Morris of Sunderland, 
licensed in the year of its presentation by The Associate Presby- 
tery of Perth. He came to the United Presbyterian charge of 
Houghton-le-Spring, County Durham in 1824, and was translated 
to Maling’s Rigg in 1844. The congregation moved later to 
Bethany, which Morris brought into the Union of 1876. When 
he died, a Minister Emeritus of the same Presbytery he was 
ninety-two years of age. The inscription on this lovely box must 
often have caused him amusement. Presented to our Society in 
1924 as a bequest from his son, it remains as a token of friendship 
and a reminder of one of this Church’s faithful servants. 

A BunbDLe oF CALLS 

Presented by the widow of the late Rev. J. K. McKean of 
Norham. They begin with Alberta and cover his whole 
ministry. Calls are to me representative of the faith and 
love of the individual Congregation, and although they may not 
always contain the names of the famous in the worldly sense, they 
commemorate a moment in the life of both contracting parties, 
when new hopes came into birth. Our collection of calls goes 
back to the early seventeen hundreds. 

A Tassie MEDALLION. 


Many of you will have noticed a whole frame of these in The 
North Galleries of the British Museum. The Guildhall gives 
pride of place to one. But how many remembered that both 
James and William Tassie were Elders of the Church in Wells 
Street where Dr. Waugh ministered with such acceptance, and 
which is represented on our Roll today by Oxendon? The 
Tassies were famous as engravers of Cameos, Jewels and 
patentees of this pure white modelling paste. Two books connected 
with Wells Street are laid beside it, also one of the several 
books on the two men. 

A Diary. 


Whose? One of the long series of the volumes of the personal 
Diary of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher D.D., whose portrait by 
his sister Euphemia of the Manse at Bridge of Teith is on the 
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West Wall as you enter the ante-room to our present Rooms. 
For many years is recounted the daily routine of a pastoral life: 
public engagements, visitation, funerals, comments on books, and 
always the weather, latterly of London or Essex. Dr. Fletcher 
was in his prime the Minister of Finsbury Chapel, a United 
Presbyterian foundation, a man on the level of Oswald Dykes 
or John Watson, beloved by his own people, prominent in the 
councils of the Church, a popular preacher and a best seller. 
Now these Diaries are virgin territory no one has explored them. 
What an opportunity for a study of the writer and the mid- 
Victorian age! 

Only the few passages relating to the Breach of promise Case, 
which placed the brilliant young preacher on the Cutty Stool at 
Wells Street (See again the ante-room wall with its Cruikshank 
cartoon) are protected by legal restrictions which the Society 
has promised to honour. 

Aw EprnsurcH M.A. Hoop. 

Another piece of our Church History. A certain young 
Scottish probationer, who graduated there in 1875, was called to 
the Free Church at Logiealmond. There he preached with great 
acceptance to a small congregation, whose leading characters he 
was to make famous. He was John Watson, pen name Ian 
Maclaren, the creator of our present College. The beloved pastor 
for twenty-seven years of Sefton Park Liverpool he proved not 
only to be an inspired preacher and inimitable writer, but became 
the leading Church statesman of his generation. More will be 
heard of him on Friday at Westminster College. Enough to say 
here, only a Hood, but what a history! 


Two SILVER VASES. 


These must have a brief story. Presented by the family of the 
late William Campbell, Missionary of our Church in Formosa 
these were the presentation not of a humble congregation, or a 
body of colleagues, but the regal gift of a Japanese Emperor 
through his representative the Governor of the newly occupied 
island, to be renamed Tainan. The details are in Edward Band’s 
‘Working his Purpose Out’, or you can read it in the periodicals 
of the time. The impact of Empires on a person: and that 
person a great servant of our Church. 

TOKENS. 

As a Society we took great pride in our Collection of Tokens. 
It stretched across the windows of the Tower Museum at Regent 
Square, occupying four cases. We still have them, only a few 
on show. 


This one is that used at Regent Square after Irving had left. 
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In the days of the Communion Sabbath, with its preparation 
beginning on the Friday tokens were handed out by the Elders 
to those of good life and character. On Sunday they were 
handed in, and only those holding them partook of Communion. 
If you do not know much about Tokens, we have a variety of 
books to lend. We can start you on a Collection for a few 
shillings. You will have a fascinating hobby, for there are Scottish 
Irish, Canadian and American to distinguish. You will be able 
to revive the history of a hundred or more places at least, so far 
barely names on a map. You will be doing Presbyterian research. 
A token such as this has been handled by Ruling Elder as by the 
ordinary men and women of our Church. 


I must not be too long on these objects relating to persons. 
My purpose is for you to come back another day and look out 
those of your own choice. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY PRINTED Book. 

This, by a Belgian Protestant Missionary, E. Casalis is entitled 
‘The Basutos’. Not having had time to read it. I can not vouch 
for its accuracy, but its interest here is the inscription in a strong 
hand on its title page bearing the signature of Behari Lal Singh. 
We have a woodcut portrait of him carefully put away, and our 
Mission in East Bengal owes its inception to him. This is what 
we call an Association Book, and others like it are available, 
each with a unique story. 


CONCLUSION 


Before concluding I wish to emphasise a sphere in which our 
Collections are behind the times, in fact almost entirely wanting. 
That is in relation to the spoken word. Modern Science and the 
perfection of Broadcasting Research have produced a new type 
of historical material—that is the record of the human voice and 
the spoken word. The Broadcast Service, or the voice of 
distinguished laymen, can now, and should be secured for our 
Church of the future on records. 


_It has been on my mind since the middle thirties, that our 
Society should possess a complete Record Library of its own. 


So far I have had one accession, presented by Mr. Mackie, of 
Cheam. 


This is a matter where private enterprise, and the private purse 
come in. As a Society we have no funds to build up such a 
Library. It should come to us as a complete gift to date. 

The voice of Ben Davies, Carnegie Simpson, W. T. Elmslie 
among the dead, and of Lord Reith, James Reid, Dr. Farmer, 
Professor Elmslie, Dr. Harcus, Eric Fenn and many another 
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among the living, would be preserved in our Archives. 


The co-operation of the British Broadcasting Company should 
be obtained and all duplicates of Presbyterian Services and 
occasions collected and presented through the Historical Society 
to our Church. 


The Tablet to Dr. John Watson in Sefton Park Church, near 
which was our family pew, bore the text suitable to this purpose— 


He being Dead, yet speaketh. 


There are occasions in Regional Broadcasts which should be 
searched out and included. I have in mind a Broadcast by The 
Sale Choral Society in the lifetime of the late W. B. Shaw, for 
which he was largely responsible, a fine broadcast with a Presby- 
terian Soloist. Recently a member of our Holy Island Congre- 
gation took a moving part in a Wilfred Pickles Have a Go broad- 
cast. Our Secretary knows my dislike of the card index as a 
complete substitute for historical research, but I would gladly co- 
operate with the man or woman who would go through the files 
of the Radio Times, and make the list that would be the basis 
of our approach to the B.B.C., and an index to the money needed. 
They need not be Londoners, for the files would be available at 
any of the Regional Offices. Who will undertake such a search, 
and who will be the Donor to finance it ? 


This Lecture can have only in part revealed the whole material 
of our Presbyterian History as it exists here. You will have 
noticed many omissions. But I ask your indulgence, for the 
present position of the material has not allowed me to be as exact 
or as comprehensive, as a Lecture on this subject, before such 
a learned audience demands. 


It is regretted that there is not enough space this year to list the Synod 
and Assembly Archives referred to, nor the List of Baptismal Registers 
possessed by The Society. The Lecturer referred to selected Books, MS.S 
and objects in her Lecture. and these were held up one by one and arranged 
on a Table by Mr. George Rodgers of Gardens Preshyterien Church, Cape 
Town. She wishes to acknowledge his help and co-operation, so skilfully 
given. 
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The Dutch Church,. Austin Friars 


1550 -1950 
by The Rev. R. H. van Apeldoorn 


On the 16th October, 1940 the old church of the Netherlands 
community in London was completely destroyed. The 
beautiful building which dated from the middle of the 13th 
century, had for 390 years served the congregation as a place 
of worship. Those who have some acquaintance with the 
history of the Dutch Church, know the very important place 
which the church held during the first centuries of its 
existence, in the life of the Dutch colony. It is, indeed, very 
doubtful whether the English authorities would have shown 
the same measure of preparedness to admit the refugees from 
the Low Countries, if there had not been this church which 
could give homogeneity to the flood of immigrants. The moral 
influence which the church exercised on its members was a 
guarantee for the English authorities for the good behaviour 
of the foreigners. This was, in those days of revolutionary 
tendencies in spiritual and political spheres, of great 
importance as a safeguard. 


In the course of the centuries, the position which the church 
held in the Dutch colony, has naturally undergone consider- 
able changes. For instance, the social aspect, which was so 
great a factor in the first days of the community’s existence, 
has gradually become less prominent. This does not mean, 
however, that nowadays there is a lesser need for a spiritual 
and social centre. The Consistory of the Dutch Church is 
very grateful to receive, time and again, evidences that the 
church fills a deeply felt need. When we think that during the 
war years, St. Mary’s (the church which was lent to us 
immediately after the destruction of Austin Friars) was 
crowded every Sunday, we do indeed realise that the church 
has a very real function to fulfil. During the last ten years St. 
Mary’s has become more and more our own church, but in 
spite of the happy memories connected therewith, we shall be 
very glad to have our own Austin Friars again. Plans for 
rebuilding are now in an advanced stage; I should like to have 
included a photograph of the new church, but cannot do so 
as all the details of the plans have not yet been decided upon. 
I can, however, try to give you some idea of what it will look 
like. The new church will take up about half the original 
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site of Austin Friars. There are two reasons for this: first 
of all the congregation will not need such a large building as 
Austin Friars was formerly, and, secondly, it will be possible 
to make the other half of the site a source of income by 
letting it on a long lease. The City authorities have asked 
us to leave an open space, thus allowing more light to 
penetrate into what is otherwise a dark, narrow street. This 
open space, however, will remain the property of the Dutch 
community, and will be used as a Garden of Remembrance, in 
which the remains of those who were formerly buried in the 
old church, will also find a place. 


As far as the church building itself is concerned, the 
Consistory has been guided by the thought that the new 
building must be a church, that is to say, it must be a place 
where one can pray and worship. It must also, however, be 
a building which answers the special needs with which a 
colony church is faced. It is therefore the intention to build 
special rooms under the church for social purposes etc. 


The interior of the church will give expression to the 
concent of Austin Friars as the mother-church of Netherlands 
Protestantism, which it actually stood for in the 16th century. 


The churches of the Netherlands, South Africa and America, 
will contribute to the interior of the church. The churches 
of the Netherlands will give the memorial stained glass 
window in the choir; the South African churches intend to 
give the pews, made of South African wood; and the 
American churches have promised the organ. The London 
community will provide the pulpit, baptismal font and 
communion table. 


Although the church, with its many art treasures of bygone 
ages, cannot ever be restored, the Consistory nevertheless 
hope that the new building will be a werthy substitute. There 
is reason for gratitude in that the valuable archives were 
saved from the destruction. They will, in the future, be 
placed with the volumes which formed the library of the 
church. In this way the bond with the past will be main- 
tained, a past from which the present congregation can con- 
stantly draw fresh strength and inspiration. 








The Dutch Church, Austin Friars 


before its destruction in 1940 
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Queen Square Memories 
Rev. Joun H. Gavin, B.D. 


It is nearly sixty-four years since I first heard Dr. Dykes 
preach in Regent Square Church, London. As a young Scot I 
had, a few months previously, left home for the Metropolis. I 
had then no idea that I should one day become a theological 
student in our Queen Square College and sit in the students’ pew 
in the gallery of that Church, just above the clock. 


It was in the spring of 1886 that I also listened to Professor 
W. G. Elmslie when he was preaching for Dr. Clifford in West- 
bourne Park Baptist Church and held the large congregation 
spellbound. 


Some five years later I passed the Entrance Examination and 
became a student of the first year at Queen Square House. Not 
many of the students of that time are alive now. I think that 
the old Queen Square men do not number more than seven or 
eight on the roll of our Church. The Rev. W. W. Goldworthy 
of Torquay is I believe the oldest survivor. He had just left 
the College six months before I entered. Dr. John Steele was 


then in his third year. Soon we were to be down at the Docks 
bidding him farewell as he set sail for our Missions in China. 


My class-fellows of the first year were C. C. Goodlet, Moderator 
of the Assembly in 1933, and J. H. Wishart, Clerk to the Assem- 
bly are happily still with us. John Vaughan whose monument 
is the Church and congregation of Blundellsands, W. J. Jack, 
who spent his later years as Chaplain at Gibralter and Samuel 
Morrison who gave splendid service to the troops in the first 
World War and who continued his Ministrations at Netley Hos- 
pital when he was himself nearing the end of his earthly warfare. 


If I venture to write a few words regarding our honoured 
professors let me pen this. Principal Dykes with his notable 
record as pastor, preacher and theologian impressed us greatly 
and held our reverence. Dr. Skinner distinguished Hebraist, 
and wearing his vast learning so modestly, was a very approach- 
able and good friend as well as teacher. It was Dr. John Gibb, 
however, who most of all won my heart. He was always so near 
to us by night as well as by day, taking his meals with us, talking 
with us in the Common Room taking supervision over us, though 
we hardly knew it! I still treasure the letter Dr. Gibb wrote to 
me when he heard I had been called to my first and only Church 
among the railwaymen of Swindon, He was the owner of a 
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succession of Aberdeen terriers who dwelt up in his sanction. 
Anyone who ventured in, when the good Doctor was out ran 
considerable risk. After a meal he would open a window and 
throw out some crusts to the hungry sparrows, though he did not, 
like St. Francis, preach to them or to us. 


In 1891 we were a happy family of students, the Senior among 
whom was Thomas Mackay, afterwards Doctor of Divinity of 
Aberdeen University, General Secretary of our Church and Mod- 
erator of Assembly in 1936. We were well housed in the large 
old historic mansion at the Guildford Street end of Queen Square. 
The library doubtless needed more space but the students were 
well accommodated. Those who had homes, or mission appoint- 
ments in London did not come into residence so we were not 
overcrowded. 


We were also very well fed, Mr. Thom, the steward who had 
been a young soldier in the Crimean War did marvels in the 
catering department. We had both porridge and bacon and eggs 
for breakfast, and excellent dinners and teas. I would like a few 
of these breakfasts again in these latter days of rationing. 


We had also kind friends who entertained us in groups in their 
homes. One of these was Mr. John Muir Leitch of Manor 
House, Kensal Rise, an old elder of Regent Square and the 
founder of College Park Church, later the father-in-law of 
Professor Anderson Scott. He was himself the son of a very 
devoted Minister of the Free Church of Disruption days. 


We had many opportunities to do Home Mission work. We 
had the great preachers of all types of the metropolis, such as 
Dr. Parker of the City Temple close at hand. His Thursday 
midday service was attended by many. We had all the cultural 
facilities of London at our disposal, but Cambridge was now not 
just the vision of the few, but the hope of the many. The action 
of Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson and their promised benefactions 
was making the change practical. 


The year 1892 had hardly begun when a serious influenza 
epidemic broke out in London and the provinces. The Duke of 
Clarence was one of the victims. Our College did not escape 
and most of our students caught ‘flu’. I was among the few 
who were immune. Nurses could not be obtained anywhere. A 
“charlady” came in from time to time and did what she could 
for us. W. J. Jack was one of the bed patients. One day when 
she entered his room she threw up her hands and said, “Lor! 
Sir! You are in a cold sweat!” This of course did not help 
to reduce the temperature of a very sick man, 
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Another sad event was the death of Dr. Donald Fraser of 
Marylebone Church. He was Convener of the College Commit- 
tee, and we had seen him at Queen Square, just a few days 
before he died of pneumonia. This cast a gloom over us all. At 
the memorial service in Marylebone Church, Principal Dykes 
paid a beautiful tribute to one who had rendered so long and 
— service not only to the College but also to the whole 

urch. 


The Students’ Missionary Society was a good training ground 
for us, especially for those who had not had much speaking in 
public. In the first year I was sent out speaking along with a 
second year student to plead the Scheme in London Churches, but 
in the summer which followed I stood -alone in the pulpit to take 
the whole service. It happened in the Clayport Street Church, 
Alnwick where the Rev. John Oman, M.A., B.D., (as he then 
was) ministered. I entered the pulpit with much trembling but 
the people were very kind and attentive. By the second Sunday 
I was not so nervous. I had been asked by Dr. Oman to take a 
second Sunday as holiday supply and to occupy his rooms in his 
lodgings. So I slept for a whole week in the bed of one who 
was to become so famous as Professor and Principal, but alas, 
that did not make me a theologian. 


The second year followed very quickly on the first and I found 
myself sent out to take services not only in London and district 
but as far south as Southampton and Bournemouth. In College 
we had to pursue with diligence our studies in the various sub- 
subjects of the appointed curriculum under the best of teachers 
for there were no changes in the professoriate. At the end of 
the second year I was appointed by the Session of the Church 
at Harlesden, Missionary Assistant to the Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A., 
afterwards D.C.L. of Durham University. I was very fortunate 
in having the opportunity to serve under him for two years. My 
duties were specially with the Railway Community at Willesden 
Junction, a work which had been begun by Professor W. G. 
Elmslie when he was minister at Harlesden. The following 
autumn I travelled daily into College for the classes. Dr. Gillie 
and his Session showed me special consideration during the 
College terms. In the spring of 1894 I passed out at the College 
with honours in the Exit examination and was received as a 
probationer of the Church by the Presbytery of London North. 
Later on I graduated B.D. of London University. 


Next year, 1895, after the final discussion it was decided by the 
Synod at Newcastle that the College should be moved from Lon- 
don to Cambridge. I have special reason for remembering the two 
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protagonists who faced one another in that famous debate. Dr. 
John Watson had spent some of his early years in Stirling—my 
native town. He was a pupil there in the High School and his 
parents worshipped in the same Church as my parents. My 
mother remembered him as a bright lad who sat very close to his 
mother and turned up the psalms and bible readings for her. I 
was of course still among the angel cherubs at that time. But 
the famous Ian Maclaren did me a great kindness by lecturing in 
Swindon on the Bonnie Briar Bush, to a very large audience. 
He would not take any fee or expenses. All the ticket money 
went to our Church Building Fund. I was also much indebted 
to the Rev. Douglas Watters of Cardiff in another way. He 
presided at my ordination as Minister in Swindon in January 
1897, and I shall never forget all the encouragement he gave me 
on that day and on other days of his all too brief ministry on 
earth. He was truly a great heart as his conduct after the dec- 
ision was given against him fully demonstrated. 


Now for fifty years Westminster College has upheld and en- 
hanced the Presbyterian tradition of sacred learning and an old 
Queen Square Man, who sometimes feels like a Chelsea pensioner, 
gives the salute to the Westminster men of the present generation 
who are so splendidly, in these difficult days, fighting the battles 
of Christ and His Kingdom. 
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A Memorable Charge 


Rev. ALEXANDER CONNELL, M.A., B.D. 


The death of Rev. James A. Drysdale, M.A., in the Spring of 
this year ends another link with the honoured Historian of our 
Church. In 1905 he went from The Presbytery of London North 
to Rangoon, where he laboured acceptably until his retirement in 
1926. Although it is not our usual practice to reprint, it seems 
that this is the occasion to do so, and the charge which followed 
Mr. Drysdale’s Licensing by the Presbytery of London North 
upon the occasion of his Ordination to distant Rangoon was deliv- 
ered ~ es Rev. Alexander Connell, M.A., B.D. on 12th Decem- 
ber 1905 :— 


My Dear Mr. Drysdale, 


It is not my purpose to inflict on you an elaborate address, 
partly because the expedition with which, necessarily, your ordin- 
ation had to be carried out left me less time than I should have 
wished for preparation; partly also because I seem to myself to 
have exhausted my counsels to men in your position, but chiefly 
because of my insufficient knowledge of the actual conditions of 
the work to which you are being called. In all these circum- 
stances I am sure you will forgive me, and the Presbytery also, 
if my words are of an informal and indeed conversational kind. 


My first duty is to offer you our sincere congratulations on 
your receiving so honourable and important an appointment, and 
to assure you of our heartiest goodwill and best wishes for your 
abundant success. I can well believe that in your heart at this 
solemn moment natural anticipation of a work you have not yet 
seen is not unmingled with a certain element of dread. It is a 
sacred and anxious time when a man receives his first commission 
over a congregation of Christ’s Church. I feel certain that you 
look to the Master Himself to sustain and guide you every step 
of the way. But it may be a comfort to you also to know that some 
of us who have the pleasure of your personal friendship, who are 
aware of your qualities of mind and heart, are very confident 
that you will make good proof of your ministry and render very 
devout and valuable service to the Church of Christ. 

You are going to a distant field and to a people whom you have 
not seen, and that is a circumstance that involves a twofold em- 
barrassment, for not only does it accentuate the element of dread 
in your anticipation, but it also takes you away at once from vital 
contact with the Presbytery that has ordained you, and of course 
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we expect you to regard this as a great deprivation. You will 
not be so unreasonable as to expect even a periodic visit from our 
Visitation Committee, nor can we be so unreasonable as to expect 
your regular attendance at Presbytery. And yet these geograph- 
ical difficulties, which are of course insuperable, make one wonder 
whether the association between the Presbytery and its interesting 
congregations in the East is as close as it might be and ought to 
be. Of course the links can only be made by frank and full 
correspondence, and I would earnestly entreat you to keep in touch 
with us as much as you can, to share with us your joys and your 
anxieties, to make as vivid and real as possible to our Presbytery 
your congregation at Rangoon. For there will be a double benefit 
in that. It will give an enlargement to our outlook and sympathy 
here, and it will assure you of our intelligent and prayerful con- 
cern. But the fact of this geographical difficulty, while it invests 
your work with great interest, must also make it exceedingly ard- 
uous. It is true that you will have by your side men who for 
many years have devoted themselves most loyally to the support 
of that church. But necessarily, more than any of us here you 
will be thrown upon your own resources, or perhaps I should say 
on the Divine resources. For every lack of help and stimulus 
that comes from what one may call the atmospheric influence of 
a great Christian community, you must seek compensation in a 
closer walk with God, and if you have that, you will have more 
than any environment, even a Christian environment, can ever 
give you. 


And yet your work, as I understand it, will be of a peculiarly 
fascinating kind. Coming and going you will have a succession 
of young fellows making their way, seeking their fortune, and 1 
need not tell you how great is the peril that always comes with 
the severance of home ties, and how many are the temptations to 
moral slackness and religious indifference, to say no more. Now, 
to win the confidence of these young men, to help them, to make 
them feel that the honour of manhood and the claims of religion 
are not conditioned by geographical latitudes, to convince them 
persuasively that east of Suez as west of it the call of conscience 
is imperative and the law of Christ final ;—to do this will be to 
achieve a glorious task which will not only earn you the gratitude 
of many a home in the fatherland, but which emphatically will be 
a work of saving souls. 


There is another task, an extension of the same, which I men- 
tion with some diffidence. And yet I feel constrained to do it. 
You will not forget that you.and your congregation have to live 
your life and do your work in presence of a subject race and of 
a heathen faith. Now it is a matter for profound satisfaction 
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that many business men who have had a career in the East, on 
their home-coming have been amongst the most clear-sighted and 
sympathetic advocates of the missionary view. But on the other 
hand it is just as certain that many who have not kept in touch 
with religion or with the Church, on their homecoming exercise a 
very real if sometimes invisible influence affecting (I had almost 
said infecting), the minds of the community against that whole 
view of the world and the Gospel which is bound up with mission- 
ary enterprise, and which we believe to be the final view because it 
is the view of Christ. Every man you can hold within the 
Church, every man whom you can influence to take the spiritual 
view of humanity and of history, will count for much, not only 
as a strength in your own congregation, but as one who will do 
much to leaven opinion in the homeland. 

And of course in addition to these special opportunities for 
service there will be constant incitements and claims that ought 
to call out the best gifts and truest sympathies of the Christian 
ministry. Sorrow is not confined to the west, nor are the mistakes 
and failures and lapses that grieve and wound the soul. Your 
opportunities will be many and varied, to bind up the hearts of 
stricken ones with all tenderness and wisdom and with the love 
of Christ. So that it is a great sphere worthy of being 
bravely and chivalrously faced, and if you ask me with what 
message you are to face it, I should say with a frank, manly, 
presentation of the Gospel, the figure of Christ standing well 
out as the vital reality. And I should say also that that message 
must come with the stamp of your own individual faith and 
experience. If I were in the anomalous position of addressing 
myself at the beginning of my ministry, I think I should be 
inclined to say now that I have learned a little, “Read, read widely, 
continuously, even voraciously, think those thoughts that burn, and 
face those problems that challenge the very deepest that is in 
you”. Do not be afraid to search very deeply into the spiritual 
mysteries you are to expound. But remember that, however wide 
your reading, the message that you speak must from start to finish 
be a fresh creation struck from your own soul by the hand of 
Christ. It is well that in ethical quality our sermons should often 
be what we call Mosaic, but it does not seem well that our sermons 
in literary construction should ever be Mosaic. And so I would 
say, trust your own mind and soul boldly to the governance and 
illumination of Christ. Remember that in every text there are 
just as many sermons as there are preachers, minister the wealth 
of the Gospel through your own experience, and you will find 
that your preaching is not in vain. 

And this leads me to the last inevitable word. If your message 
is to be individual, your faith also must be individual. Personal 
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religion must be the corner stone of every ministry that is going 
to endure. Let the minister be lost in the man, let the man 
forget his own gifts and capacities in the fact that he is sinful 
and needs constantly the helping grace of God, and let the sinner, 
which is in us all, yield himself to the over-mastering mercy of 
God Who hath redeemed us and can use such as we even for the 
upbuilding of the saints. 


We wish you God speed in your work, the best of health, a 
generous welcome from friends in Rangoon and happy years 
of fruitful labour in which you and we will rejoice and with 
which Christ will be well pleased. 


12th December, 1905. 


Presbyteriana 


The Monthly Review of April 1792, Volume VII No. 4, con- 
tains a review of A letter from the Right Hon, Edmund Burke, 
M.P. in the Kingdom of Great Britain, to Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe Bart on the subject of Roman Catholics in Ireland. It 
contains on page 446 an interesting quotation which is important 
not only for its substance, but for the insight of a great Statesman 
into a subject which then as now had a deep interest to students of 
Presbyterianism. 


“In pursuance of the same ideas Mr. Burke goes on: 


‘The Church of Scotland knows as little of Protestantism un- 
defined as the Church of England and Ireland do. She has by 
the Articles of Union secured to herself the perpetual establish- 
ment of The Confession of Faith, and the Presbyterian Church 
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Government. In England even during the troubled interregnum, 
it was not thought fit to establish a negative religion; but the 
Parliament settled the Presbyterian, as the church discipline; the 
directory, as the rule of public worship; and the Westminster 
catechism as the institute of faith. This is to shew, that at no 
time, was the Protestant religion undefined established here, or 
anywhere else as I believe. 1 am sure, that when the three re- 
ligions were established in Germany, they were expressly char- 
acterized and declared to be the Evangelic and Reformed and the 
Catholic; each of which has its Confession of faith, and its settled 
discipline; so that you always may know the best and the worst 
of them, to enable you to make the most of what is good, and to 
correct or qualify, or guard against whatever may seem evil or 
dangerous.’ ” 


DR. HUNTER’S GRAVE AT BUNHILL FIELDS. 


The two London Presbyteries are undertaking the restoration 
of this tombstone. The inscription is badly weathered, and its 
length makes it difficult to preserve in its entireity. The following 
is the complete text, which is quoted from the Official Guide, now 
almost unobtainable, of The City Corporation. 


“Beneath this pillar, raised by the hands of friendship, sleep 
the mortal remains of the Rev. Henry Hunter, D.D., who through 
a long life, deemed of those who knew him, alas! too short, served 
with unwearied assiduity the cause of religion, literature, and the 
poor. In him, to distinguished talents and a capacious mind, 
were united energy of disposition, affability of manners, bene- 
volence of heart, and warmth of affection; in the hearts of those 
who were blessed with his friendship is preserved the most sacred 
and inviolable attachment; but his best eulogium, and his most 
durable memorial will be found in his writings. There he has an 
inscription which the revolutions of years cannot efface; and 
when the nettle shall skirt the base of this monument, and the 
moss obliterate this feeble testimonial of affection—when finally 
sinking under the pressure of years, THIS P1LLar shall tremble 
and fall over the dust it covers, his name shall be perpetuated to 
generations yet unborn! Reader, thus far suffer the effusions of 
affectionate remembrance, when no adequate eulogium can be 
pronounced ; and when no other inscription was necessary to per- 
petuate the memory than Henry Hunter, thirty-one years pastor 
of the Scots’ Church, London Wall; and on Wednesday, the 27th 
of October, 1802, left his family and his church to deplore, but 
never to retrieve his loss; and silently took his flight to Heaven, 
in the sixty-second year of his age.” 
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The Year of Advance 1949 has been succeeded in 1950 by The 
Threshold Year, when emphasis has been placed on the respon- 
sibilities of the Church Member. The following extract from 
the Magazine of Sefton Park, Liverpool, for February 1885 re- 
fers to their duties in respect to Public Worship. It was presum- 
ably inspired or written by the then Minister—Rev. John Watson, 
M.A. 


“The Duty of the Congregation in Public Worship. 


1. To come in time for a few minutes’ private meditation, which 
helps to compose the mind. 


2. To enter the Church quietly and reverently, remembering that 
it is the House of God. 


3. To offer silent prayer for a blessing on one’s own soul, on our 
Brethren, and on the Minister of the day. 


4. To join earnestly and devoutly in the Prayers which are 
offered up, and in the case of The Lord’s Prayer, repeat the 
same with the Minister. 


ul 


To sing the Psalms and Hymns heartily, and if possible, 
take a particular part in the music. 


6. To open the Bible at the selected places, and follow as the 
Minister reads, with an understanding heart. 


“I 


To pay sincere attention to the Sermon, and without vain 
criticism, accept such portions as may affect our own cir- 
cumstances’. 


8. After the Benediction, to ask pardon for sin, and silently 
commend one’s self to the care of God. And it may be added 


9. To give kindly Christian greeting to any of our Congrega- 
tion whom we may meet on leaving the Church, and avoid 
worldly conversation on the way home. 
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The Puritan attitude to Sabbatarianism 


in the second half of the 16th century 
Rev. Georce A. Hoop, M.A. 


The English Sunday offers problems to both historians and 
theologians. The most complete history is that of Dr. Max Levy 
which traces it from its origins to the present day and Mr. W. 
B. Whitaker has made a more particular study of it in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries.2) In spite of this apparently 
adequate treatment of the subject from the historical point of 
view there remain some problems and those related to much 
larger which have not received a full discussion. It is with the 
object of throwing light on one of these if not solving it, for few 
historical theses and particularly those referring to ideas can be 
fully proved, that this study of the Puritan attitude to Sabbatar- 
ianism in the second half of the sixteenth century has been 
undertaken. 


The problem in its simplest form is the consistency or sincerity 
of the Puritans in their insistence on a strict observance of Sun- 
day. Their sincerity was first questioned by Thomas Rogers in 
1607‘) and the charge of insincerity was repeated against them 
by Peter Heylyn in 1636 and recognised by Fuller in his 
Church History about twenty-five years later.©) It was again 
repeated by Jeremy Collier in his Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain, published in 1714, in these words, 


The Puritans having miscarried in their open attacks upon 
the Church, endeavoured to carry on their designs more under 
covert. Their magnifying the Sabbath Day as they called 
Sunday, was a serviceable expedient for this purpose. 

But Mr. Whitaker dismisses Collier’s opinion as entirely unsup- 
ported by the facts.) By an examination of the Orthodox 
Calvinist attitude to Sunday, in the belief that Puritanism had 
at least its doctrinal foundation in Calvinism; the authoritative 
opinion of the Church of England during the period under dis- 
cussion and the development of the Puritan attitude up to the 
publication of Nicholas Bownd’s book, which is generally regarded 





Der Sabbath in England. Wesen und Rywickiong, dp © En eptechen 8 Sepategs. 

2) “Sunday in Tudor and Stuart Times”. See also P. bserv- 
ance of Sunday, in “Englishmen at Rest and Pla Ww. ; V. 8. , 

(3) Thomas Rogers: Exposition of the 39 —— ectace pp. 17-18. 

83 Peter Heylyn: History of the Sabbath. Ch. § 7, pp. 249-55. 

5) T. Fuller: Church aeety of Great Britain = the birth of Jesus Christ 
until Lee, III., p. 145. 

6) J. Collier: Ecclefastical History of Great Britain, II., p. 643. 

7) Op. cit., p. 65. 
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as the first full statement of Sabbatarian doctrine and practice, it 
is hoped we shall be able to come to some conclusions regarding 
this problem. The justification of its study is not restricted how- 
ever to its solution but rather for the light it may throw on the 
reasons for the great increase in strength of the Puritan party 
at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries and the apparent change in the whole nature of 
Puritanism. 


THE CHARGE MORE FULLY STATED 


In 1595 Dr. Nicholas Bownd, Rector of Norton in Suffolk pub- 
lished “ The Doctrine of the Sabbath plainely layde forth and 
soundly proved by testimonies both of holy Scripture and also 
of old and newe ecclesiastical writers”. The effect it produced 
was apparently so widespread and in the opinion of Archbishop 
Whitgift, dangerous that it was called in by him, through letters 
and officers at Synods and visitations in the year 1599. In the 
following year Sir John Popham, Lord Chief Justice of England 
prohibited any more from being “ printed” and made common.) 

The strict observance of Sunday which Bownd advocated was 
based primarily on an acceptance of the Mosaic law regarding 
Sunday. This did not imply that the ceremonial part of it was 
accepted for all justification of ceremonies which were only 
shadows passed away with the coming of our Lord; but the 
moral part of the commandment remained“) spiritual rest from 
sin throughout our lives was insufficient; the rest we observe on 
the Sabbath must be different from our rest at other times of the 
week.) Consequently there is a virtual prohibition of all work 
and pleasure for both of these prevent us from sanctifying the 
whole Sabbath.“ Referring to rest from all honest recreations 
and “ lawful delights ” he writes : 

It is most certain that we are not only commanded break 
from these (i.e. our everyday works) but from all other things 
which might hinder us from the sanctifying of the Sabbath, as 
well as these of which sort are all honest recreations. And 
lawful pleasures which are permitted unto us upon the other 
days to further us in the works of our calling which we do 





i» 2 N. B. Article by Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
2) Thomas Rogers: op. cit., p. 20. 

33 Nicholas Bownd: op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

4) Nicholas Bownd: op. cit., pp. 22, 53. 

(5) Ibid., p. 63ff, 
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stand in need of as of meat and drink and sleep.“ 
and later: 


We must not think it sufficient that we do no work upon the 
Sabbath and in the mean season be occupied with all manner 
of delights but we must cease as well from the one as from the 
other. @ 


Bownd makes it clear that he does not favour the prohibition 
of all honest recreations at all times but only on Sundays—a view 
which seems to have gained favour among some seventeenth cent- 
ury Puritans. There are of course certain unlawful games 
“(which only and truly are called pastimes as they be)”“) which 
should never be permitted. His breach with the authoritative 
opinion of the Church was primarily on this point, that the Lord’s 
Day or Sabbath (he uses both terms) was profaned by all recre- 
ation and work.“ At the date of the books publication the 
Church was teaching that work on Sundays unless the needs of 
harvest made it imperative, broke the law of the Church, and 
recreation during the times of divine service was censured for 
the same reason.“ 


Bownd’s treatise was undoubtedly if unintentionally an attack 
on the doctrine of the Church, and its implications attack the 
whole foundation of the Church. By his assertion of the necess- 
ity of conformity with the Mosaic law he implicitly denied the 
authority of the Church to lay down rules of conduct and even 
more fundamental, to legislate doctrinally. 


To Thomas Rogers, Chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft, must 
be given the credit for championing the Church against Bownd’s 
book, a fact which, he declared, was a comfort unto his soul and 
would be until his dying day. In his preface to his defence of 
the Thirty Nine Articles he outlines the Sabbatarian movement 
as it appeared to him and lengthy quotation is necessary in order 
to appreciate the substance of his charge. He writes: 


Notwithstanding, what the brethren?) wanted in strength 


and learning they had in wiliness; and, though they lost much 
one way in the general and main point of their discipline, yet 





Ibid., p. 131. 
Ibid., p. 131. 
Ibid., p. 133 


Nicholas Bownd : op. ot 82 ff, p. 131 ff. ; 

E.g. Archdeacon King's Articles for the Archdeaconry of. Metgagham, 1599, 
in W.P.M. Kennedy: Elizabethan Episcopal Administration, III, p. 323. 
Thomas Rogers: op. cit., p.20. 

It is interesting that throughout his book Rogers refers to those who adopted 
strict Sabbatarian views as the “brethren” never the Puritans. Perhaps it 
was reluctance to apply to these reformers of ethics a term applied almost 
entirely in the previous reign to those who wished to purify the Church, 
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reaped they not a little advantage another way, by an odd and 
new device of theirs, in a special article of their classical 
instructions. 


For while these worthies of our Church were employing 
their engines and forces, partly in defending the present govern- 
ment ecclesiastical, partly in assaulting the presbytery and new 
discipline even at that very instant the brethren (knowing 
themselves too weak either to overthrow our holds, and that 
which we hold, or to maintain their own) they abandoned quite 
the bulwarks which they had raised and gave out the impreg- 
nable; suffering us to beat them down, without any or very 
small resistance: and yet, not careless of their affairs, left 
not the wars for all that, but from an odd corner and after a 
new fashion, which we little thought of, (such was their cun- 
ning) set upon us afresh again by dispersing in printed books) 
(which for ten years space before they had been hammering 
among themselves to make them complete) their Sabbath specu- 
lations, and presbyterian (that is more than either kingly or 
popely) directions for the observance of the Lord’s day. 


This stratagem of theirs was not observed then, neither, I 
fear me, is regarded as it should be yet; and yet did, and since 
hath, and doubtless in time become, if it be not timely seen 
unto, with unsound opinions and paradoxes will so poison 
many, as the whole church and commonweal will find the 
danger and inconvenience of them, so plausible are they to 
men either popularly religious or preposterously and injudici- 
ously zealous. 


In this their sally, as I said before, they set not upon the 
bishops and their calling, their chancellors etc., as popish and 
anti-christian; they let them alone, seeing and knowing they 
are too well backed for them to submit: but (which are of 

all, and almost of the same antiquity with bishops divers 
of them, and I had almost said as necessary) they ruminate, and 
at one blow beat down all times and days, by just authority 
destined to religious and holy uses, besides the Lord’s day, 
saying plainly and in peremptory words, that the Church hath 
more authority, ordinarily, or from year to year perpetually to 
santify any other day to those uses, but only the Lord’s day. 








1) Le. Anti- moore 4 literature. 
.g. Thomas Cooper: An Admonition to the people of England, 1589. 
Doctor Beseieet: A Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, 1889 
Leonard he. An Admonition to Martin Marprelat and ‘his mates, 1950. 
Mathew Sutcliffe: An Answer to Master Te, Throkmorton, 1595. 
(quoted from An Introductory Sketch to the Martin Marprelat Controversy, edited 
by Edward Arber, 1895.) 
(2) Eg. Nicholas ieeae op. cit., Richard Greenham: Works, 
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They build not presbyteries expressedly (though underhand, 
if it be well marked, they do erect them in their exercises of 
the Sabbath :) but they set up a new idol, their Saint Sabbath 
(erst in the days of popish blindness St. Sunday in the midst 
and minds of God’s people.) 


This Extract is sufficient to make clear the grounds of Roger’s 
attack. He regards Sabbatarianism not only as a denial of the 
Church’s right to legislate for Sunday but also as an attack on 
its own favourite protegé, the holy days apart from Sunday. 
Nevertheless it is clear from other parts of the preface that it is 
primarily the observance of Sunday, whatever this might imply 
regarding other days, which is the basis of his attack. It is 
our concern to discover why it should have been a source of dis- 
agreement, how far it was inevitable and how far only a useful 
stick with which to beat episcopacy. 


THE CALVINIST OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY 


The importance of understanding the Calvinist attitude, in 
theory and practice is realised when it is remembered that the 
theology of the Elizabethan Church was virtually Calvinist, that 
the Puritans were accused of wishing to refound the English 
Church on a Calvinist basis,“ and that both sides in the Sabbat- 
arian controversy quoted Calvin in support of their views. More- 
over if the full significance of English Sabbatarianism is to be 
appreciated it is necessary to understand the teaching and practice 
of the Swiss Reformed Church, as inspired by Calvin, regarding 
Sunday. From such a study it should be possible to discover 
how strict were the ideas about Sunday observance which the 
Puritans might be expected to have inherited from the Swiss 
Reformers. 


The disadvantage of a mere catalogue of laws referring to the 
observance of Sunday in the Protestant Cantons of Switzerland 
lies primarily in the fact that the influence of the Reformers was 
not so complete that such laws may be taken as an absolute ex- 
pression of their views in practice. Often, moreover, such laws 
of morality which were enforced were of Medieval rather than 
Reformation origin.) | Nevertheless the opposite method of 
summarising the teaching of each is equally inadequate for theory 
and especially theory of a moral or religious character is fre- 





(1) Cf. Calvin’s strong antipathy to holy days as superstitious. Institutes, Book 
F. Cap VIII., § 31. 

(2) T. Rogers: op. cit., pp. 17-18. 

(3) T. Rogers: op. cit., pp. 19, 20 and im, the eT b= g “ah 1s? 319, 322 

$3 E.g. A Seconde Parte of a Register, I > pp 11, I 

5) For a discussion of this subject see T. vimatc®: , R & Z. Reform. 

ation II., pp. 108-9. 
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quently modified in practice and the modification has the greater 
claim to being the practical expression of their views. In an 
attempt to eliminate as far as possible the deficiencies of each of 
these methods a third comprising both has been followed. As 
many as possible of the laws referring to Sunday in the two 
Cantons of Neuchatel and Geneva between approximately 1540 
and 1590 have been collected and tabulated and we shall consider 
how far they may be reconciled with the teaching of three Swiss 
Reformers, Calvin, Farel and Viret. 


The full list of Sunday regulations in these two cantons will 
be found in Appendix A.“ Instead of filling up the text with 
them a short summary of the way they affected work and leisure 
should be sufficient. 


In Geneva there does not appear to have been an absolute law 
prohibiting all work on Sunday, -but other regulations, primarily 
those referring to attendance at Services and Sermons both of 
masters and servants imply an almost complete cessation from 
work.) If work was permitted it was probably only such as 
was absolutely essential. At first certain traditional games, those 
of the “arbalestrers” and “acquebatiers” were allowed even dur- 
ing Sermon time on Sunday and were never prohibited the rest 
of the day.“) The condition on which they were allowed was 
that they should not disturb those attending the preaching. It 
would appear that this became impossible and in 1558, after Cal- 
vin’s return to power they were prohibited during sermon time 
and the players were ordered to attend Church.“ Other games, 
such as tennis and ninepins were permitted so long as they were 
not played during Sermon or Catechism time but gambling was 
absolutely forbidden.“ Since this last prohibition applied to all ‘ 
days of the week no particular significance can be attached to it 
so far as Sunday is concerned. 





(1) Both the regulations themselves and their sources will be found in Appendix 
and therefore references if the footnotes of the text will only be to the 
Rogen. e.g. A. L., 5 

@m Atha he 

(3) AL, $ 1a. 

(4) AL, $8 le. 

A. L, § 1b. 
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Reviews 


John Knox’s History of the Reformation 


in Scotland 
Edited by William Croft Dickinson, D. Lit. 


Nelson and Sons. Two volumes 84s. 


A new edition of this classic is a real boon, for Knox’s racy 
and pungent narrative is too little read. Dr. Dickinson has done 
a very fine piece of work, for which scholars as well as the general 
reader will be grateful. 


His introduction is readable and well balanced, and provides a 
helpful background before beginning Knox’s detailed story. 
Knox’s character is far more complex than the popular idea of 
it: and Dr. Dickinson’s estimate of it is thoughtful and just. 
He has wisely relegated to appendices some lengthy documents 
which interrupt the flow of the narrative. His modestly named 
“Bibliographical Note’, on the writing of the History, by its full 
and careful analysis, proves conclusively the authenticity and 
prime importance of the Laing MS., as having been through 
Knox’s own hands. 


Dr. Dickinson’s modernising of old Scottish spelling and 
grammatical forms is so judiciously done that, while it makes 
easy reading, it has not spoiled the style, with its attractive 
Scottish tang. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to improve 
upon it. 

In his notes, he does not include points which, though in 
Laing’s notes, have now become familiar. Not a few of them are 
transferred to his paragon of an index. This often contains a 
brief preliminary biographical notice; the references follow in the 
order of their occurrence in the book, and with a valuable date 
inserted at times. This latter is most helpful, because of the 
frequent difficulty in identifying dates in the narrative itself. 


A glossary is a tricky thing to compile; and in this case the 
‘dictionary’ material is divided (with practical gain) between the 
notes and the glossary. A comparison of Dr. Dickinson’s glossary 
with that of Laing is highly illuminating. Laing’s was provided 
for Scots, and deals largely with obsolete spellings and forms, 
which Dickinson’s modernised text renders superfluous. On the 
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other hand Dickinson has needed to include such words as ‘birse’, 
‘cain’, ‘presently’, teinds’, and ‘tods’ still known north of the 
Tweed. He still includes some spelling variations which he might 
well have rectified in the text, such as ‘almous’ (alms), ‘brod’ 
(board), ‘bundin’ bounder, or even bound), ‘ring’ (reign), and 
some others. ‘While’ is used not merely for ‘until’ but also for 
‘since’ or ‘because’ (e.g. vol 1. p. 7, 1, 12; p. 338, 1. 6f. ft.); 
And ‘require’ should have been included in the glossary, for it 
then had only the milder meaning of ‘request’. On page 1. 317 
‘hir’ has been wrongly interpreted as ‘her’ instead of ‘their’. 


Such trifles as these are, however, but spots on the sun of a 
brilliant piece of editing. S. W. Carruthers. 


“Sons of Freedom” by R. G. Martin, M. A. Religious 
Education Press, 4/6. 


This little volume, written for young people between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty, and commissioned by the Free Church 
Federal Council Youth Department, gives a vivid and interesting 
account of “the founders and fathers of the Free Churches”, and 
of the development of the Churches themselves. It discusses the 
contribution they have made to matters like education, humanit- 
arianism, missionary enterprize, and above all, perhaps, to the 
cause of freedom itself. The book consists of a series of pictures 
rather than a continuous narrative, and is eminently successful in 
achieving its purpose as expressed in the introduction, of giving 
an account of the origins, the outstanding features in the develop- 
ment, the relationships with one another, and “of what God has 
given to our country and to the whole world through the witness 
and service” of the Free Churches. 


Presbyterianism has its place in the story. The only statement 
one would be inclined to query is that made in the last paragraph 
of p. 39, which gives the impression that during Elizabeth’s reign 
the Separatists made much more headway than the Presbyterians. 
When one thinks of the extent of the Classical movement, and 
of the fact that the Separatist groups were few and far between, 
that is very doubtful. In actual fact, neither Presbyterians nor 
Separatists made much headway while Elizabeth held the reigns. 
Presbyterians, too, would express differently the statement on 
p. 116, that “in 1876 the Presbyterian Church established itself at 
the desire of a number of Presbyterian congregations”. In gen- 
eral, however, the book is accurate and fair to the different 
denominations, and could be read with profit by many who have 
left the “teen-age” far behind. A 
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George Fox's ‘Book of Miracles,’ edited with introduction 
and notes by Henry J. Cadbury. Cambridge University Press, 
1948, 21/-. 


This is a partial reconstruction, from manuscript notes, of a 
lost “‘ Book of Miracles” by George Fox which (contrary to his 
wish) his executors refrained from publishing. More than half 
the book is taken up with the valuable introduction which dis- 
cusses the extent to which the early Quakers practised faith-healing 
and relied on supernatural deliverances and “ miracles” of heal- 
ing, fasting etc. as evidence of the authenticity of their claim to 
have the same Spirit as Christ and the Apostles. The only 
reference to Presbyterianism is in the story told by Fox 
(Swarthmore MSS. II, 152-3) of some Presbyterians at Dursley, 
Gloucestershire, who “took an oath of their people that they 
should neither buy or sell or drink with Friends. And the 
eminentest woman among them fell sick and fell into a benumb 
condition so as she could neither stir hand or foot, and all the 
doctors could do her no good”. But a Quaker woman made her 
break her oath and “took the woman in hand and cured her. 
And so the Lord broke the wicked bonds of the Presbyterians 
that they had ensnared their people with”. A disbelief in the 
possibility of spiritual healing was usual among 17th-century 
Presbyterians: otherwise they might have found it difficult to 
deny the miracles claimed by the Papists. The note to James 
v.14 in the Geneva Bible says that the oil poured on the sick by 
the Elders “ was a signe of the gift of healing, but nowe seeing 
wee have the gift no more, the signe is no longer necessary”. A 
typical view was probably that of the Presbyterian Thomas 
Edwards (quoted by Cadbury), who in his Gangraena (1646) 
includes the power to work miracles among the errors he con- 
demns (Part I, Error no.145, p.32). 


J. M. Ross. 
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Constitution of the Society 


1. The name of the Society shall be THe PressyTerian 
HistoricaL Society or ENGLAND 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shal! be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 


Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 





